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ART IN AMERICA: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE - VOLUME V 
NUMBER IV: JUNE MCMXVII 


AN UNKNOWN PORTRAIT BY ANTONELLO DA 
MESSINA - BY MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 


century which has lately been acquired by Mr. Michael 
Friedsam seems to be unknown to modern critics. In any 
event, it has never been the subject of critical inquiry. 

A bust-length portrait on panel, measuring 15% inches by 13 
inches, it represents a young patrician of Venice of about the age 
of twenty-three. He is turned three-quarters to the left, and wears 
a thin white undergarment, the upper edge of which is seen above 
his pink doublet. The doublet is fastened with small buttons of the 
same material, and it is to be noted that they are placed on the 
left side of the dress, as would be most convenient for a left-handed 
man. His cloth cap of soft black material comes low on to his 
forehead, and is evidently so worn with studied comfort. His thick 
dark brown hair falls to his neck. The look is confident, appeal- 
ing and piercing. In a word, the plastic treatment shows that we 
here have a work by Antonello da Messina that marks a more 
advanced technique and a more subtle expression than in the “Christ 
Blessing” of the National Gallery, which bears the date 1465 and 
is accepted as the earliest dated work of this Siculo-Venetian painter. 
Indeed, the present portrait, like the “Young Man” of the Altman 
bequest to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, evidently belongs to 
Antonello’s last period. That period of only six years ends with 
his death in 1479, a date that is worth noting in connection with a 
painter whose life was, until quite recent times, errongously pro- 
longed by writers as late as 1493. | 

The nose of our “Young Man” is strong, sensitive and finely 
formed. The line of his inflated nostril is clearly marked, just as 
in the “Man” of the Palazzo Trivulzio in Milan which bears An- 
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, \HE “Portrait of a Man” of the third quarter of the fifteenth 
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tonello’s full signature and the date of 1476. The dark brown eyes 
have the large disk-like pupil so well rendered in the Louvre ‘‘Con- 
dottiere,” of 1475, who wears a similar cap. Nor do we fail to 
compare the firmly drawn eyelids and lashes, and the ill-shaven 
upper lip in our picture with those familiar to all in the “Young 
Man” at Trafalgar Square, which can hardly represent the painter 
himself, seeing that it must have been executed about 1474 when 
our artist was forty-four years of age. 

Here the right cheek is round and full of character, and its 
sinuous and supple contour ends in the short line with which it 1s 
joined to the neck. Again, the hair of the “Humanist” of the Cas- 
tello Sforzesco comes equally low on the forehead. Our “Young 
Man” has a bright complexion, a jaunty air and a sensitive tempera- 
ment; he is physically made in a small mould, but his mien is noble. 
He is seen against a greenish gray background, and we have on the 
other side an open casement with a peep of rolling landscape that 
extends to the horizon. A broad path winds through trim lawns 
which run down to the water’s edge, a spit of land juts out into the 
lake, and on it is a castello whose crenellated walls and four square- 
topped towers are reflected in the tree-edged waters. The whole 
treatment of the diminutive landscape recalls the setting of the more 
massive and extensive castle of the Antwerp “Crucifixion” of 1475. 
In a modified sense also we may compare it with the National Gal- 
lery “Crucifixion,” painted two years later. In the present small, 
but highly impressive, panel an irregular mass of sharp-pointed 
rock rises abruptly in clear-cut outline against an undulating moun- 
tain range. It is evidently intended to carry a vertical line across 
the horizontal planes of the composition and heighten the breadth 
of the whole design. 

Passing from the morphological and technical characteristics 
to the pedigree, so far as it is now known, the present panel was 
long in the Odescalchi-Pallavicini collection in Genoa. Subse- 
quently it passed into that of Prince del Drago in Rome. We may 
cite with interest a passage from the “Anonimo” of Morelli, who 
recorded having seen on January 15, 1532, in the house of Messer 
Antonio Pasqualino, in Venice, “two portraits on small panels, under 
life-size, the one representing Messer Alvise Pasqualino, Messer 
Antonio’s father, bare-headed, the black hood being turned down 
on his shoulder, and dressed in scarlet; the other representing Messer 
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Michele Vianello in a pink dress, with the black cap on his head 
(vestito de rosato con el cappuzzo negro in testa). They were both 
painted by Antonello da Messina in the year 1475, as appears from 
the signature. They are painted in oil in three-quarter view, are 
highly finished, and have great power and vivacity especially in 
the eyes.” 

Seeing that our “Young Man” wears a pink dress and a black 
cap, is in three-quarter view, agrees in all essentials with the latter 
of these small panels mentioned by the ‘““Anonimo,” and on stylistic 
grounds is assignable to the year 1475 (when Antonello is known 
to have been working in Venice), may we not with some show of 
reason .identify our portrait with that of Michele Vianello? It is 
true that the present picture is neither signed nor dated, but that 
need not prove an insuperable difficulty in the light of an absolutely 
autograph work. Is it not feasible that our delightful little panel 
once possessed, like certain other paintings from the same hand, a 
parapet across the front on which the artist inserted his name and 
the date? It is perhaps pardonable for the present writer to add, 
in support of this contention, that as soon as he saw this portrait he 
threw out the suggestion that, when it left the master’s bottega, it 
was so provided. 

We know from Duplessis (“Ventes de Tableaux,” § 1712) that 
Giovanni di Vianelli, canon of the Cathedral of Chioggia, sold off 
his collection in Venice in 1790. The present writer has, however, 
been unable to put his hand on a copy of that catalogue. Moreover, 
it is not ascertainable at what date this painting passed into the 
Odescalchi-Pallavicini collection. It is, nevertheless, possible that 
someone may yet show that a portrait of Michele Vianello remained 
in the possession of the canon until 1790. In that event we may 
come to the decision that the present panel is to be identified with 
one of those recorded by the “Anonimo.” In any case, a portrait 
by Antonello is “a revelation of a life more intense than our own.” 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, BOSTON: PART TWO -: BY HAMILTON BELL 


ing, an art the loftiness and simplicity of which has never been 

surpassed. In explanation, but not in qualification, of so sweep- 
ing a statement, it should be remembered that the Sung painter was 
also poet and philosopher, whose prime object was to interpret an 
emotion, a mood, rather than merely to record facts, not that the 
facts are not presented too with a masterly felicity. We must realize 
too that all has to be done with the first stroke; no changes or cor- 
rections are possible on the absorbent silk or paper; what is set 
down remains, so that it is imperative that it be rightly set down. 
To accomplish this difficult feat, the painter must have prepared 
himself by exhaustive study and technical practice. We are safe 
in assuming that he did so from the unerring confidence with which 
he omits the unessential and produces his effect. 

Moreover, in the Imperial Museum at Tokyo are a number 
of the sketch books of a Japanese painter, Okyo, which give us an 
insight into the processes of Far Eastern art. Here we find birds, 
plants, insects, drawn and colored, again and again, in every possi- 
ble attitude, even dismembered, with a skill unsurpassed by Direr. 
Patient research can go no further, and we are convinced that the 
men who studied nature so, knew her secrets, and no longer wonder 
at their mastery of their craft. 

The art of landscape painting was practised under T’ang, if not 
earlier. The name by which it is known in China, San-Sui,—“moun- 
tain and water” painting—was invented by Hsieh Lung-yiin (c. 424 
A.D.) and applied to poetry as well as painting. Wang Wei (699- 
759 A.D.) is regarded as the founder of the Southern School of the 
art, and Li-ssii-hsun (651-716 A.D.) of the Northern. To Wang- 
Wei also is ascribed the invention of the process of painting in 
Chinese ink, without, or with only the faintest, admixture of colors, 
striving to replace the illusion of color by the reality of values. 

Chinese painting, landscape painting in especial, is divided by 
native critical writers into the Northern and the Southern Schools, 
but precisely on what grounds it is hard for the foreigner to com- 
prehend. Since this distinction is seen to date from T’ang times, 
it can hardly have originated in the historic, geographic division 


, SHE art in which the Sung excelled was that of landscape paint- 
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Fig. 1. TunGa YUAN: LANDSCAPE. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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of the Sung empire which took place in 1127 when the Tartars 
and Mongols drove the Chinese court to the south of the Yangtse 
River. Nor is it, apparently, a question of local characteristics of 
the landscape of the country, since the Northern style is said to 
be sublime, powerful and vigorous; the Southern, suave and grace- 
ful, whereas the North of China consists of rolling hills and plains 
and the impressive mountain scenery occurs chiefly in the South. 
It would seem to have little or nothing to do with the localities of 
the origin or residence of the painters themselves. Li T’ang, North- 
ern born, is reckoned among the painters of the South; Ma Yuan 
and Hsia Kuei, Southerners both, were not born, or more certainly, 
did not paint until Northern Sung had ceased to exist as a kingdom, 
and yet they are classed by some critics as Northern painters. More- 
over, many painters are admittedly of both schools, as Fan K’uan 
and Li Ch’eng, painting in both manners even in the same picture. 
The styles then can hardly be used as tests of authorship. As far as 
we can understand it, it seems to resolve itself mainly into a question 
of line—the strokes of the brush with which mountains are to be 
rendered, for example, are elaborately classified and the more vig- 
orous and powerful are ascribed to the Northern painters, while 
to the Southern are given the softer and more graceful. So, too, 
with trees, water, and even figures. Should they not be called man- 
ners, or methods of painting, rather than styles or schools? 

The Chinese painter-philosopher was in no sense a devotee of 
art for art’s sake, he was by no means a virtuoso, his brilliant and 
accomplished technique was to him merely the means to an end. 

This, as has been said, was to interpret the emotions which his 
philosophy taught him were not peculiar to himself, but were shared 
with the whole world of animate and inanimate things; to achieve 
this he not only absorbed himself in Nature till his mind reflected 
her moods to the absolute elimination of his own, but perfected him- 
self in the art of suggestion. “Not to display, but to suggest, is the 
secret of infinity. In leaving something unsaid, the beholder is 
given a chance to complete the idea. and thus a great masterpiece 
irresistibly rivets your attention till you become part of it.” ’ 

The inspiration, poetic, philosophical or religious of this subtle 
art should, I think, be traced to the tendency to return ever and anon 
to the bosom of Nature which seems to have been a poignant need 
of the certain type of Oriental mind. 


1 Okakura Kakuzo. The Book of Tea. 
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In India this need is manifested as early as in Brahmanic days 
and we find stories illustrative of it in the Upanishads. All the great 
events of the Buddha’s life occurred in communion with natural 
objects. He received the Truth Eternal under the Bodhi tree and 
under it he passed into Nirvana; his favorite retreats for meditation 
and teaching were the Deer Forest, the Bamboo Grove, the Vulture 
Peak, and he and his immediate followers accepted from convert 
rajahs nothing of greater value than a garden plot or a grove wherein 
to set up their rustic shelters of leaves. To them “the body itself 
was but a hut in the wilderness, a flimsy shelter made by tying to- 
gether the grasses that grew around. When they fell apart, they 
were again resolved into the original waste.” * 

Their aim was to become in heart a wild creature “filled with 
the forest sense of things,” as one of them sang. Kashyapa, one of 
the two best beloved of the Buddha’s desciples, and the first patriarch 
of his religion, is revered as the founder of the Zen philosophy, the 
essence of which is this unity within nature; “Nature in its entirety, 
the infinitely great and the infinitely small, is Buddha.” This unity 
is to be obtained by man through contemplation. When his suc- 
cessor Bodhidharma, the 28th patriach, went to China in 520 A.D., 
and taught there what had probably by his time developed into the 
tenets of the Zen sect, he found kindred theories and beliefs in the 
philosophy of Lao Tzi, known to us in a corrupted form as Taoism. 

There seems very little in the works ascribed to Lao Tzu, born 
604 B.C., and his apostle Chuang Tzu, who lived in the IVth 
Century B.C., to inculcate a return to nature; but the insistence, 
by many Oriental writers, on the influence of their writings upon the 
doctrine of Zen is so marked that it enforces respect from one whose 
acquaintance with them is limited to translation. Indeed, it seems 
difficult even for the learned to decide how much of Zen is Buddhist 
and how much is Taoist. | 

Buddhism was not officially introduced into China, we are told, 
till sometime in the first century of our era, but who shall say how 
much it had penetrated before that? Dr. Giles says as early as the 
third century B.C. The Taoists of the South began in 240 A.D., 
if not before, to live as the Buddhist Thera did, in groves and 
mountain caves, where they practised in contemplation the search 
for complete vacuity, into which the Truth might find its way and 


1 Okakura Kakuzo. Op. cit. 
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abide. This would seem to us indistinguishable from the ritual of 
Zen and to lead to the same results; indeed, Dr. Giles asserts that 
the practice was borrowed from Buddhism. 

The poetry too, from this period on, is full of the inspiration of 
Nature, and under T’ang the union of Laoism with Buddhism seems 
to have begun to produce an effect upon the graphic arts. 

The earliest of the Sung landscapes in the Boston Museum col- 
lection is by Li Ch’eng, whose date is given as about 940 to 1000 A.D. 
He was born in the last days of T’ang and so bridges, as it were, the 
gap between the landscapes of this period and of Sung. Historically, 
therefore, he belongs to the Northern Sung Dynasty, and artistically, 
we may assume that in this painting he used the so-called Northern 
manner. Nothing certainly could be more savage and uninviting 
than this snow-buried country; the mood here is unmistakable, and 
the effect is to chill one to the marrow. Technically, it is very 
mannered, in places almost amounting to a conventionalization. 

Very similar both in subject and treatment to this of Li Ch’eng’s 
is a great painting by Fan K’uan (fl. 1000-1025). We seem to detect 
an increase in freedom of handling, and naturalism of treatment 
and sentiment over the stark severity of the earlier master. A more 
human interest betrays itself in the prominence given to a cluster of 
dwellings, perched here and there on the shoulders of the gorges, 
and a ferry-boat, with passengers snugly ensconced under a tilt, 
putting off from the shore. The season presented may have some- 
thing to do with this difference of mood, for whereas Li Ch’eng’s 
painting shows us a landscape fast bound in snow and ice, Fan K’uan 
revels in torrents of spring; snow lies here and there on the uplands, 
but life is stirring anew and promise is in the air. 

In the Ching Hsien Album, mentioned in my first paper, is a 
small landscape by Fan K’uan; another winter scene, in which the 
foreground trees are so strongly painted as to be almost brutal, while 
a grove of bamboos in the middle distance is rendered with the 
softness and delicacy of a Chao tan-nien. This is perhaps an in- 
stance of his blending the two manners, Northern and Southern, 
in the same painting, as we are told that he did. Tung Yuan, who 
lived from the time of the Later T’ang (923-924), into Sung, shows 
in his great scroll painting (Fig. 1) a very marked development. He 
was a Southerner by birth and is recorded to have been the first 
painter to depict the varied and beautiful scenery of the Yangtse 
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River valley, the Blue River, whose sons from early times have 
“sought the Life-movement of the spirit through the rhythm of 
things,” as Okakura translates Hsieh-ho’s first canon of pictorial art. 

Here we have a long landscape of a composition not unfamiliar 

to this period, beginning, at the right hand end, with a splendid 
mass of mountains, cloven by gorges, suggesting always to my mind 
the scenery of Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound.” Nowhere, but in 
these paintings of a distant age and clime, have I ever found pic- 
torially realized the landscape visions in which Shelley excels all 
other poets. Passing on, the peaks crumble down and give way to 
the foothills of the coast of a wide bay which opens out of sight into 
the mists of ocean. Beyond, on the further shore, a distant range of 
peaks like “the far Apennines, lie islanded in the immeasurable 
air.” . 
Painted in Chinese ink on a soft spongy paper, this superb pano- 
rama is suffused with atmosphere; there is a great variety of tone, 
the rendering of the planes, as for instance in the misty gorges in the 
earlier part of the painting, being especially subtle. It is little won- 
der that the artist is revered as one of the founders of the land- 
scape school of Sung. That this painting was highly valued even 
in those days is attested by the fact that it bears the seal of one of 
the Emperors of the Dynasty, who was its possessor. 

The contemplative unrolling of these great landscape scrolls has 
been aptly compared with the hearing of fine music, and, indeed, it 
needs no wild stretch of the imagination to translate such a painting 
as this into the terms of the sister art. 

By Li T’ang and Hui Tsung, whose work in genre we noticed 
in the last paper, the Museum possesses no landscapes, although they 
were both eminent in this branch of art. There is a ghost of a little 
painting in the style of Li T’ang in which some twisted trees and a 
boat may still be seen; but that is all to carry us over the next century. 

A small landscape modestly catalogued as “in the style of Chao 
tan-nien” (fl. 1100-1120 A.D.) has his characteristic soft feathery 
touch and in passages seems almost worthy of his brush: a simple, 
charming riverside pastoral, with a drooping willow at the water’s 
edge and a road winding by to a distant bridge. To the left the 
hillside rises sharply and is fenced off from the road, inside the 
bamboo paling is a modest farm-steading and the slope above it is 
clothed by an orchard of gnarled fruit trees transformed with the 
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first faint flush of opening blossom; full of the poetry of again 
another mood, and though perhaps Northern Sung in date surely 
Southern in manner and spirit. 

This brings us to the men in whom the Sung landscape is con- 
sidered to culminate; the Boston collection is fortunately rich in the 
work of perhaps the greatest master of them all. Four paintings by 
Ma Yuan (fl. 1175-1225 A.D.), and all of high quality, are enough 
in themselves to make any collection famous. The largest of these, 
a huge Kakemono (Fig. 4), shows a pavilion built on piles in the 
stream on a rocky shore, wherein sit sages over their books, to whom 
visitors in a boat bring a present. Rising abruptly from the river, 
lofty and precipitous crags tower above the frail structure as if to 
emphasize the temporary aspect of man and his works in face of the 
everlasting hills. The overwhelming sense of the immensity of this 
cliff is an effect in which this master excelled and seemingly 
delighted. 

In Fig. 2 we find him in a more intimate mood, although the 
distant mountains still betray his preoccupation; the drawing of the 
bare willows which fill the foreground of the picture is masterly 
in the extreme. 

In a third equally characteristic work two venerable sages sit 
face to face on wayside stones beneath a gnarled and decrepit but 
still blossoming plum tree, an allegory of “green old age,” as great 
a favorite with the Chinese of old as with the Japanese of to-day. 
The fourth was described in my first paper. 

Ma Yitan was one of a family of painters of the highest dis- 
tinction in the Sung Court Academy. His grandfather, father, 
uncle and one at least of his brothers were artists. ‘The Boston 
Museum possesses no example of the somewhat rare work of his 
forebears, but owns a charming little painting of a group of temple 
buildings in a grove on the shores of a lake, with the morning mists 
lifting and rolling away among the tree-tufted rocks, in the style 
of his elder brother Ma Kuei, and one at least of admirable quality 
by his own son Ma Lin (c. 1240 A.D.), or “in his manner” as the 
Museum authorities conservatively say. Soft and melting but bril- 
liantly free in brush stroke, the roofs of a ttmple embowered in trees 
rise against the hills across a misty lake, in front a clump of stal- 
watt pines rise stiff and straight, their vigorous lines re-echoed by 
two faint blue splintered peaks far away. The work of this gifted 
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family produced a profound impression on the art of their country- 
men, and we find their style persisting into Ming and Ch’ing times. 

The most characteristic and, all round, the finest of the Sung 
landscapes in this collection, and one of the most important extant, 
is Fig. 3 by Hsia Kuei (fl. 1190-1220 A.D.), a contemporary and 
close rival of Ma Yuan; in it the mood rises to the height of an emo- 
tion. What could be grander than the cliff looming up above the 
trees, repeated again and again as the peaks recede into the distant 
mists of the valley down which the stream flows towards us; yet these 
crags hold no threats,—the mellowness of the atmosphere which 
bathes the whole, dispels that; the sense of evening peace is over all, 
emphasized by the bent figure of the old fisherman, who, leaving 
his shallop beached among the reeds and his nets hanging to dry, safe, 
until the morrow, from threat of storm, plods up the well worn 
path that leads to his cottage beneath the sheltering trees. Another 
smaller landscape by the same master, a leaf in the precious album 
which has been so often referred to, shows a sudden squall of wind, 
a favorite subject of his. The trees toss their limbs wildly and a 
boat scuds before the gust; a range of distant mountains lift their 
calm heads above the petty turmoil. 

So far as the Boston collection can show, this is the climax of 
the art of Sung both chronologically and artistically, and here we 
might leave it were it not that one or two of the later men are repre- 
sented and should not be ignored. 

By Li Wei, The Bamboo Garden is in the style of the Ma 
family, but harder and more mannered, more academic and sugges- 
tive of Ming rather than Sung. The same to some extent is true of 
Travelers at the Ford, by Chu Jui, or in his style, though this 
presents the various incidents of the road with considerable vivacity. 
In both of these we seem to feel the beginning of the end. 



































TWO GERMAN TAPESTRIES AFTER MICHAEL 
WOLGEMUTH -: BY RUDOLF MEYER RIEFSTAHL 


HE German tapestries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
have scarcely been studied. Since the few notes of Mintz’ 
in his “Histoire générale de la Tapisserie,” and since Lessing’s 

““Wandteppiche und Decken des Mittelalters in Deutschland,” ? 
nothing of importance has been published. German tapestries cer- 
tainly are not as rich and beautiful as are those from Northern 
France and Flanders; they never had the international importance 
of the “Arazzi,” but follow a modest local tradition of charming 
naiveté and originality. 

One of the problems connected with the history of German 
tapestry is the question whether or not German artists, like Wolge- 
muth, Diirer and Holbein, have designed cartoons for tapestry 
weaving. This problem was recognized in 1843 by Waagen,® who 
noted the style of Wolgemuth in a tapestry of the Adoration of the 
Magi, formerly in the Reider Collection in Bamberg, Bavaria, now 
in the National Museum in Munich. Waagen’s observation has 
been repeated by Rettberg,* Muentz,° and Otto von Falke;°® it has 
been criticised by Guiffrey,’ who says in his history of tapestry from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries: “It is a mere hypothesis to 
attribute the model of the Munich tapestry to Wolgemuth. We have 
to wait for more convincing proofs than those which have been 
brought forward hitherto to give evidence that Wolgemuth, Direr 
and Holbein were asked to work for the tapestry weavers. The 
thing itself is not unlikely, but we have no certitude, and we will 
perhaps never get it.” 

Guiffrey’s observation was right: an undisputable connection of 
German tapestry art with the work of one of these masters had not yet 
been proved. We have succeeded in furnishing this proof at least 
for Michael Wolgemuth, the master of Diirer. We have found 
two German tapestries which are exact copies of works of Wolge- 
muth; the copy is so exact and so identical in method that both 


1 Eugéne Miintz, Histoire générale de la Tapisserie, Allemagne, p. 8. 
2 Julius Lessing, Wandteppiche und Decken des Mittelalters in Deutschland. 
3G. F. Waagen, Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in Deutschland, vol. I, Leipzig 1843, p. 117. 
4y. Rettberg, Niirnberger Briefe, Hannover 1846, p. 150. 
we — Mintz, La Tapisserie (Bibliothéque de l’enseignement des Beaux Arts), pp. 
-176. 
6Q. vy. Falke in Lehnert, Illustrierte Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, I, p. 347. 
7 Jules Guiffrey, Les tapisseries du 12e a la fin du 16e siécle, p. 173. 
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tapestries must have come from the same loom. The first be- 
longs to the collection of Miss C. Timkin in New York; we are 
obliged to Miss Timkin, who kindly permitted a close examination 
of her tapestry. The second tapestry was published in the Burling- 
ton Magazine, November, 1907.' Gaston Migeon? stated that it had 
passed to the Metropolitan Museum in New York; the tapestry is 
not there, and we do not know its present whereabouts. 

Both tapestries are direct copies of woodcuts by Wolgemuth 
and Pleydenwurff in the famous Nirnberg Chronicle by Hart- 
man Schedel, published in 1493 by Anton Koberger, the great Nirn- 
berg editor.* Both tapestries are consequently not made after car- 
toons by Wolgemuth, but they give evidence that Wolgemuth’s 
illustrations of the Chronicle have inspired the German tapestry 
weavers. It is well known that a similar relation exists between the 
French miniature painters and the French masters of haute-lisse, 
and we hope to publish very soon a series of Italian tapestries of the 
fourteenth century in which a similar relation can be stated between 
the fresco painters of the School of Giotto and the earliest Italian 
tapestries. It is not astonishing that a famous book like the Nirn- 
berg Chronicle became a source of inspiration for the tapestry weav- 
ers. The German weavers of the fifteenth century were far from 
having a huge organization, like those of Flanders and Northern 
France. A certain number of the German tapestries must have been 
made in convents; two tapestries, one in the National Museum in 
Munich, the other belonging to the Cathedral in Bamberg, show 
in one corner a nun sitting before the tapestry loom; others may have 
been woven by skilful housewives in cities and castles, and we know 
also that in cities like Basel or Nurnberg, weaving was done in a 
professional way on a small scale. 

The tapestry belonging to Miss Timkin (Fig. 1) represents the 
Judgment of Solomon. It is 55 inches high and 96 inches wide. 
It is of medium quality and there are eleven or twelve warp threads 
to the inch. The tapestry is executed in wool; silk is not employed 
except in some modern repair. A good quantity of silver thread 
has been used to mark the lights on garments and headdresses. The 


1C. H. W. in Burlington Magazine, XII, Nov., 1907, p. 101. 


2 Gaston Migeon, Les arts du tissu, p. 264. 

3 Liber chronicarum by Hartman Schedel: “Hunc librum dominus Anthonius Koberger 
Nuremberge impressit. Adhibitis tamen vivis mathematicis pingendique arte peritissimis, 
Michaele Wolgemuth et Wilhelmo pleydenwurff. . . . Consummatum autem duodecima 
mensis julii anno salutis nostre 1493.” 
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tapestry is in a good state of preservation and is without the least 
doubt a weave of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. The 
number of colors employed is not very great: we count dark blue, 
medium blue, light blue, dark green, medium green, yellow and pale 
yellow, dark brown, medium brown, light brown, dark crimson, light 
crimson, vermilion and light vermilion, light mauve and pink. 
Black seems to be employed only in the restoration. The silver 
thread is a silk thread overspun with thin flat metal wire. With 
these few colors a considerable number of shades have been obtained 
by elaborate hatchings. Sometimes two threads of different color 
are twisted together and then employed; in other cases two or four 
threads of different shades are alternately interwoven, forming thus 
the shade intended by the weaver. ‘The tapestry is surrounded 
by an old border of plain red, green and light yellow stripes. On 
the upper side is a border of scroll work with grapes, which we 
find also on the left and right side. On the bottom of the tapestry 
this scroll-work border has not been added by the weaver. The 
composition itself is an exact copy of a woodcut by Wolgemuth in 
the Nurnberg Chronicle, folio 47b (Fig. 2). All the details, 
including the brocade behind the throne of Solomon, the glass win- 
dows in the background, and the costumes, have been taken over 
by the tapestry weaver, who added his own coloring. Only one 
figure has been added in the left corner of the tapestry to balance 
the composition, a huge bearded Turk holding a large sword. This 
figure, too, has been borrowed from another woodcut in the Nirn- 
berg Chronicle, representing Mahomet, folio 151b (Fig. 3). 
There this personage seems to be a bodyguard of “Machometus homo 
perniciosissimus,” as he is called by Hartman Schedel. This attend- 
ant of Mahomet is given reversed on the tapestry. The scene of 
the Judgment itself is reproduced without changing the right and 
the left of the original. 

The second tapestry (Fig. 6) was published by C. H. W. in 
the Burlington Magazine, November, 1907, page 101. Our repro- 
duction is made after that of the Burlington Magazine. The tapes- 
try is said to have been discovered in a crypt of a church in Spain. 
The whole article by C. H. W. is extremely superficial and incon- 
sistent. The main part of the article is a long, tedious historical 
research which comes to the conclusion that the tapestry belongs to 
a series of tapestries representing the most important events of the 
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reign of the German emperor Frederick III (1452-1493). The 
tapestry is the representation of the Coronation of the Emperor 
(1452). The emperor was crowned by Pope Nicholas V, and not 
by Enea Sylvio Piccolomini, who became pope only in 1458. But 
as a number of years had elapsed since this coronation, the tapestry 
weaver put Enea on the tapestry instead of Nicholas V. The Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg is represented with the coat of arms of Saxony. 
C. H. W. explains this by the statement “that the Margravate of 
Brandenburg, until it came into the possession of the ancestor of 
the present German Emperor, was part of the Kingdom of Saxony. 
Fortunately the identification of this personage is not essential. The 
Saxon arms and the electoral cap sufficiently declare his position in 
the empire.” The author then concludes: “The style is decidedly 
characteristic of Flemish work of the second half of the fifteenth 
century, although the general conception of the design and the exe- 
cution of the details are inferior to that of the best specimens of the 
Flemish tapestry weavers’ art of that period.” 

All this is wrong. A look at the photograph shows that the 
design of this tapestry is typically German, and the entire historical 
dissertation is useless. The presence of Enea Sylvio Piccolomini and 
Frederick III is explained very simply by the fact that the entire 
scene with all the details, including the brocade in the background, 
is copied from the woodcut (Fig. 4) in Hartman Schedel’s Chron- 
icle, on folio 267b. In the last part of the Chronicle the learned 
Nurnberg doctor gives an extract from a work which Enea Sylvio 
published in 1458 about remarkable events in Germany and Europe 
in the time of Frederick III. This part of the Chronicle is opened 
by a very fine full-page woodcut in which the pope and the emperor 
are represented sitting together on the same throne. Their names 
are indicated exactly as on the tapestry, with the words “Eneas pius 
papa” and “Fridericus tercius romanorum imperator.” On the next 
page begins the proemium of Eneas’ book. On the right side of 
the tapestry is represented one of the electors of the Empire, the 
“Palatinus Reni,” the Count of the Palatinate; on the left side an- 
other elector, the ““Marchio Brandenburgensis,” the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. The Count of the Palatinate holds three dishes in his 
hands which do not refer (as stated by C. H. W.) to the Coronation 
Ceremony of Frederick III, but are the usual attribute of the Count 
of the Palatinate, as ““Dapifer,” or cupbearer of the Holy Roman 
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Fig. 6. XVrH-XVItH Century GERMAN Tapestry: Pope Pius II anp Emperor Freperick III. 
WITH TWO ELECTORS, AFTER DESIGNS BY MICHAEL WOoLGEMUTH. 












































Empire. At the foot of this personage is a shield with a coat 
of arms which even the experience in heraldics of Mr. Robert 
T. Nichol of the Metropolitan Museum was not able to identify. 
The Margrave of Brandenburg holding the key, the symbol of the 
Chamberlain of the Empire, is very strangely represented with the 
coat of arms of Saxony. We do not need to go into a long historical 
' research about the different branches of the Ascanian family which 
reigned in Brandenburg and Saxony, to explain this anomaly. The 
explanation is much simpler. Both figures are copied from a wood- 
cut (Fig. 5) in Hartman Schedel’s Chronicle, folios 283b and 284a 
which illustrates the chapter “de Institutione electorum imperii,” 
and on which all the electors of the Holy Roman Empire are repre- 
sented. In Hartman Schedel’s woodcut the Palatinus Reni has 
the correct coat of arms with a rampant lion. The Margrave of 
Brandenburg has the correct coat of arms of the red eagle of Bran- 
denburg to his right. To his left stands the Duke of Saxony with 
his correct coat of arms. As our tapestry weaver, for the reason of 
symmetry, needed the Margrave of Brandenburg with a shield to 
his left, he simply copied him with the coat of arms of his left neigh- 
bor in the Chronicle. Thus the great historical problem of C. H. W. 
explains itself in a very simple way. 

The three groups of the tapestry are separated by Gothic col- 
umns and arches. Above and at the bottom is a charming mille-fleur 
decoration. The inscriptions are exactly the same as in the Chron- 
icle. The old tapestry is surrounded by a border with naturalistic 
flowers. We know only the reproduction of this tapestry, and are 
consequently not allowed to make a definite statement, but it is 
highly probable that this tapestry comes from the same loom as that 
of Miss Timkin. The adjustment of elements from different wood- 
cuts of the Chronicle is identically the same in both tapestries. There 
is nothing Flemish in it. Both tapestries are German, were made 
after 1493, the date of the publication of the Chronicle, and to 
judge from their appearance belong to the late fifteenth or the very 
early sixteenth century. 











A MARBLE HEAD OF EROS -: BY GEORGE W. 
ELDERKIN 


HE popularity of the lighter motifs of Greek sculpture is well 
(h established by the many extant replicas of statues of Eros. 

Two Greek sculptors of the fourth century B.C., Praxiteles 
and Lysippus, made statues of the god of Love which were dedicated 
in the Beotian town of Thespiz where the cult had long flourished. 
Pausanias, who visited the town in the second century A.D., tells 
us that the Thespians held Eros in honor from the very beginning 
and that the earliest image of the deity was an unwrought stone. 
This primitive idol remained an object of worship even after the 
delicate statue of Praxiteles was dedicated in the sanctuary, as did 
an early wooden image of Athena, after Phidias had embodied in 
gold and ivory his magnificent conception of the goddess. 

The conception of Eros as a youth, which prevailed in the 
four century, subsequently underwent a change, since excavations 
as Thespie have disclosed a number of marble statues of Roman 
date representing Eros as an infant, sometimes seated, sometimes 
standing. It is this conception of Eros as a chubby form that found 
great favor in Pompeian painting and again in the art of the 
Renascence. 

Neither the Lysippean nor the Praxitelean types of Eros can 
be identified definitely among extant copies. Scholars are generally 
inclined to believe that the prototype of the numerous copies of an 
Eros stringing his bow was the bronze by Lysippus. If this is cor- 
rect, there may now be added to the list of Lysippean replicas a 
marble head of very high relief in the possession of Mr. Henry 
Walters of Baltimore, which, because of its youthful form and move- 
ment, may be regarded with great probability as an Eros of that type. 

The Capitoline example readily helps one to visualize the action 
of the missing body. Eros, holding the bow at the middle with 
the left hand, drew it towards himself so as to force the ends nearer 
together, the upper end with the right hand and the lower by the 
pressure of the right calf, and thus attach the cord at the upper 
end. The sculptor placed the bow to one side so that it might not 
obstruct the view of the form of Eros, with the result that Eros 
looks toward the left while the upper part of the body is inclined 


toward the right. 
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MarBLE Heap or Eros: GREEK. 
Collection of Mr. Henry Walters, Baltimore. 














This simple act of stringing a bow offered the sculptor an ex- 
cellent possibility of obtaining a pleasing rhythm of line which 
harmonized with the soft modeling of the youthful forms of the 
face. As in the Capitoline example, so here, the lips are parted in 
indication of the effort necessary to bend the bow. The irregular 
locks with curly ends, somewhat reminiscent of Meidian style, 
enhance the impression of freedom and charm which the head 
produces. 

Whatever may be the conjecture as to the sculptor of the original 
of this excellent copy—for Lysippean style has not yet been clearly 
defined—the conception and treatment certainly point to a date in 
the early Hellenistic period when a milder spirit, in opposition to 
the severity of the fifth century, produced in terra cotta the flying 
Erotes of Tanagra. 


A STATUETTE OF DOVIZIA BY GIOVANNI DELLA 
ROBBIA IN THE MINNEAPOLIS MUSEUM -: BY 
ALLAN MARQUAND 


ASARI, in his life of Donatello, tells us that in the Mercato 
V Vecchio (to-day the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele) in Florence, 
on a column of granite there was a free standing statue of Dovi- 
zia made of macigno forte, a hard gray stone, by the hand of Dona- 
tello; so admirably made as to receive the highest praise from artists 
and connoisseurs. Exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, it 
fared so badly that in 1721 it was replaced by a statue executed by 
G. B. Foggini. Francesco Bocchi in his Bellezze di Firenze (ed. 
Cinelli, 1677, p. 215) adds some interesting details concerning the 
form of the statue. Writing of the Mercato Vecchio he says: ““And 
there set upon a granite column is a statue more than life size exe- 
cuted in gray stone representing La Dovizia. It is by the hand of 
Donatello, and is exquisite in pose. She bears on her head a basket 
of fruit and has one knee nude, the charm of which is such that one 
could not wish it better executed.” 

Donatello’s statue is now lost, but a derivative of it may pos- 
sibly be found in a Robbia statuette now in the Buonarroti Museum, 
published in Bode’s Denkmaler, Taf. 287. Here we see a maiden 
supporting with her right hand a basket or vase filled with fruit and 
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flowers carried on her head. Her arms are bare, as is also one half 
of her breast. More than her knee, almost an entire leg is exposed, 
in true Donatellesque fashion. Such a figure as this, standing by 
itself, 1solata, as Vasari has it, would have very appropriately deco- 
rated the Mercato Vecchio, where at stated intervals maidens were 
wont to bring fruit and flowers to market. Pomona is the name by 
which the statuette is now known, and this is perhaps more directly 
in accord with its agricultural character than the name given it by 
Vasari. 

Another statuette of the Robbia school may be seen in the Berlin 
Museum. It is further removed from the Donatellian prototype, 
carries a cornucopia as well as a vase of fruit, and is fully draped. 
It is also known asa Pomona. Whether the name Pomona be strictly 
accurate or not is a question on which classical archaeologists might 
well be divided. Pomona was a garden nymph much exploited in 
Roman poetry and it is doubtful if any representation of her still 
exists. ‘There are several ancient statues so named (see Clarac, 
Musée de Sculpture, Pl. 441 et seq.), sometimes carrying fruit in 
the folds of their garments or in a cornucopia. They are not to be 
distinguished from the statues named Abundantia. In 1835, C. O. 
Miller suggested that as Flora was regarded as the Hora or Season 
of Spring, so Pomona might be interpreted as the Hora or Season 
of Autumn. This view has prevailed so far that the once-called 
Pomona of the Uffizi is now classed merely as a statue of a Hora 
(see Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, No. 56 (74) ). 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Months were frequently rep- 
resented, especially in concrete form, by means of the changing occu- 
pations of men through the year. Such abstractions as Spring and 
Summer, Autumn or Winter are hardly to be expected before the 
Renaissance. 

Donatello may have been inspired by some ancient statue when 
he erected the figure of Dovizia in the Mercato Vecchio, although 
it seems equally likely that his inspiration came from the sight of 
an attractive market girl. In the statuette which we have the pleas- 
ure of publishing through the kindness of Mr. Breck, the Director 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, we see portrayed a conception 
analogous to that of the Dovizia of Donatello. The figurine bears 
not merely a basket of fruit, which statues of Pomona or Autumn 
goddesses may have carried, but a cornucopia, the emblem of Ceres 
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or of Abundantia. Here is also a little boy playing with a little 
dog. This is not a temple goddess, nor one intended for the market 
place. Its location is intended to be in the home, and lest we miss 
the significance of the statue, its base is inscribed—GLORIA ET DIVITIE 
IN Domo TuA—“May Honor and Riches be within thy house.” 
The combination of words DIVITIAE ET GLORIA occurs several times 
in the Old Testament (I Kings, 3, 13; I Chron. 29, 12; Prov. 8, 18) 
and may have been given to the sculptor by the person who commis- 
sioned the statuette, thus giving a religious sanction to forms pagan 
in origin. The boy with a dog gives a touch of domesticity to the 
group. It is the sculptor’s translation of IN DOMO TUA. 

This statuette was formerly in the collection of Mr. Charles 
Butler in England, then fell into the hands of Mr. Langton Douglas 
of London, who disposed of it to the Minneapolis Museum in 1915. 
It measures twenty-seven inches in height and is enamelled in bril- 
liant colors. The dress is blue, with decorations of golden yellow; 
the fruit, yellow, green, and violet. In it we see all the cherished 
conventions of Giovanni della Robbia; his facial type, his selection 
of colors, his treatment of drapery, even his favorite form of cornu- 
copia. It was probably made about the year 1525, when Giovanni 
was occupied in modelling the medallions for the Ceppo Hospital 
at Pistoia. In particular the Annunciation medallion will furnish 
a number of interesting analogies in supporting the attribution to 
Giovanni della Robbia made by Dr. Bode. Fortunately it bears a 
date. 

At least once again did a representation of Honor and Riches 
emanate from Giovanni’s atelier. A statuette, not by Giovanni’s 
own hand, but from his studio, was in Heilbronner’s Gallery in Paris 
during the summer of 1911. The figurine, robed in white, carried 
a basket of polychromatic fruit on her head. She had no cornu- 
copia but held fruit in her right hand. At either side of her was 
a putto, one seated, the other standing. Here the conception of 
rusticity is somewhat diminished and that of domesticity is rendered 
more emphatic. Honor and Riches is symbolized not by fruit only, 
but by the additional suggestion of Children in the Home. 
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THOMAS MIFFLIN AND SARAH MORRIS MIFFLIN, 
PAINTED BY JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, 1771 -: BY 
CHARLES HENRY HART 


was, for well-nigh a century, one to conjure with as the first 

painter here to produce really important works before coming 
under foreign influence and with only such advice as his stepfather 
Pelham, the mezzotint scraper, could give. But during the past year 
he has been stripped of this prerogative by the discovery of at least 
three painters to the manner born who practised the art of portrait 
painting within the boundaries of his native town—Nathaniel Byfield 
(circa 1713), Nathaniel Emmons (1703-1740) and Joseph Badger 
(1708-1765), while the lesser works of Smibert, Feke and Black- 
burn must also have been known to him, as perhaps also the last- 
named personally. It will thus be seen that it is a great mistake to 
suppose that Copley, who was born in 1737, had no pictures of artistic 
merit at home to study in his youthful days, while from Badger, 
whose well-painted canvases show he had a trained eye and a trained 
hand, he doubtless received direct instruction, as some of his early 
works show a marked similarity to some by Badger. Byfield’s por- 
traits, too, are quite as good as those painted by William Wissing in 
England, a little earlier, and Wissing was no inconsiderable painter, 
while the “conversation piece,” so quaintly styled in those days, of 
the three sons of Daniel Oliver supposed to have been painted by 
Emmons although long attributed to Smibert, but too early for him, 
is superior to any of Copley’s early canvases. From Smibert not 
much could be gleaned that would be helpful to a student in art, 
but both Feke and Blackburn could contribute not a little of value 
and usefulness. From this survey it will be seen that Copley had an 
environment, surprising in a new country, in which to begin his 
art career, with good lessons as to what to do and what not to do. 
This is wholly a new view of the situation caused by the recent 
bringing forth, from their many years of hiding, of dignified por- 
traits of many New England worthies painted by one or the other 
of the trio first named, which heretofore have been guarded from 
the public eye, and the unearthing of data, respecting these painters, 
heretofore unknown, so that the knowledge of what these men ac- 
complished has been a great stride forward in the history of art 


L- the domain of American art the name of John Singleton Copley 
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in New England and in the Colonies, in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. In other words, we have a new viewpoint that is 
most important and of the deepest interest, and one that necessitates 
a reconstruction of our theories of the genesis of the art life of 
John Singleton Copley. 

What Copley accomplished is, however, of greater importance 
than how he came to accomplish it, and with this view in mind the 
picture that we present from Copley’s brush may well be considered 
one of the most important canvases, if not indeed the most important, 
that he painted in his native land, whether regarded as to its period, 
its subject or the treatment and the technical quality of the work. It is 
the best large painting that I know by this painter, and its light 
effects and the painting of its still life are quite as delicate and ef- 
fective, and the values preserved with the same skill, as we are accus- 
tomed to look for alone in the fascinating little gems that came from 
the easel of Jan Vermeer of Delft; and I liken this Copley paint- 
ing to the paintings by Vermeer because it instinctively recalls this 
Dutchman’s careful limning. But that Copley possessed naturally 
much of the old Dutchmen’s feeling for art is shown most strongly 
by a recent “find” of a whole length portrait of James Tilley, rope 
maker of Boston and New London, painted by Copley when in his 
twentieth year, on a sheet of copper 10x15 inches. Its very com- 
pleteness makes one regard it with feelings akin to awe when the age 
of the painter is considered. Yet there can be no doubt, as it is 
signed and dated “1757.” Here the man portrayed is true to life, 
standing against his high desk in the counting room with his rope- 
walk and wharf, both of which bore his name, at the end of Milk 
Street in Boston, showing through the open door. The drawing 
of course is impeccable and the whole scheme is worked out with 
such wonderful skill and ability as to draw out involuntarily the 
acknowledgment that the man who painted that picture was a great 
artist. 

That Copley devoted unusual care and attention to the painting 
of the Mifflin picture is shown by his somewhat amusing comparison 
of it with Raphael’s Transfiguration in a letter to his half- 
brother Henry Pelham, also a painter, written from Rome, 
March 14, 1775. “Raphael has studied the life very carefully. 


1 The discovery of these three painters is due to the investigations of Messrs. F. W. 
Bayley and Lawrence Park, of Boston. 
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His Transfiguration, after he had got the composition of it on the 
Canvas, he has painted with the same attention that I painted Mr. 
Mifflin’s portrait and his Ladys. In that determined manner he has 
painted all the heads, hands, feet, draperys and background with a 
plain simple body of colours and great precision in his outline.” This 
is a simple, honest judgment of the painter upon his own work, that 
earmarks the picture as in his opinion his masterpiece at the time. 
Otherwise he would not have selected it, but some other, for the com- 
parison, and his judgment remains correct in my opinion, after 
viewing most of his important works executed both in this coun- 
try, where his best canvases were painted, and in England. A reason 
for the special “attention” given to the painting of this picture may be 
found in the close intimacy that existed between subject and painter, 
as evidenced by the several references to Mifflin in Copley’s recently 
printed correspondence, where, in a letter from Henry Pelham to 
Copley, upon returning from Philadelphia, dated February 16, 1775, 
he writes: “Mr. Mifflin shewed me much Civility. I had another 
opportunity of viewing with pleasure their admirable Portrait.” 
This contemporary professional estimate of the work shows that the 
Mifflin portrait was even then noted as “admirable,” and it has 
gained, not lost, by time. 

Thomas Mifflin (1744-1800) held at one period the highest 
office in the United States. He was President of Congress after 
Washington resigned the office of Commander-in-Chief, and it was 
to Mifflin, in that capacity, that Washington personally handed his 
commission. Previous to this he had been the first aide-de-camp 
appointed by Washington on his staff; later he held the responsible 
office of Quartermaster-General of the Army of the Revolution, and 
just prior to his death was Governor of Pennsylvania. When twenty- 
three years of age he married his own cousin, Sarah Morris, who was 
three years his junior, and it must have been four years after their 
marriage, when Copley was painting in New York, from June to 
December, 1771, that this noteworthy canvas was painted, an interest- 
ing incident in itself. Nothing can be more simple, or sound more 
monotonous, than the color scheme. General Mifflin is in a drab 
cloth suit and “his Lady” in a gray silk gown relieved only by the 
white neckerchief and under sleeves, the single ornament being, what 
was possibly an artistic license, a small white rose and pink bud with 
green leaves, at the throat. His hair is powdered and her hair is 
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Joun SINGLETON CopLey: Portrait or Gov, THOMAS MIFFLIN AND HIS WIFE, SARAH Morris. 


Collection of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


























natural. The table top, upon which is her fringe frame, is of polished 
mahogany and the chairs are dark green. An anomaly in the picture 
is the outdoor effect of the blue sky of twilight in the background to 
the right, while the composition is illumined by broad daylight from 
the front. This background, it seems to me, cannot belong to the 
original picture but probably has been added by some recreant re- 
storer, which cannot be determined at present, as the painting hangs 
too high for close critical examination. The reproduction shows how 
faultless is the modeling; solid yet mobile. The story is told that 
Mrs. Mifflin sat twenty times for the painting of the hands alone, 
which are rendered with rare skill. As can be seen, the canvas is very 
luminous, the figures being placed in a strong light coming from the 
right and no part of the picture is slighted, the utmost “attention” 
having been bestowed upon every detail, but with such consummate 
artistry has this been done that all labor has been concealed, which is 
not always true of Copley’s work. 

Some doubting Thomas has questioned the identity of the por- 
traits for the reason that, while Mrs. Mifflin appears as youthful 
as her years, twenty-two, her husband’s face seems years beyond the 
age of twenty-seven. But Mifflin had heavy, sensual features, that 
always convey the idea of maturity. This is shown by other por- 
traits of him by Peale, by Trumbull and by Stuart, the one by Stuart 
looking older than Mifflin was when he died at the age of fifty-six, 
although it was painted five years earlier. But such a question is 
settled beyond all cavil by the pedigree of the painting, which had 
never been out of the family until received by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania in 1900, under the will of Mrs. Esther Wistar, who 
received it from her husband, Dr. Mifflin Wistar, to whom it had 
been given by his great-aunt Susannah Morris, the sister of Mrs. 
Mifflin, the legatee of the painting under the will of General Mifflin. 
So close had the painting been conserved that its very existence was 
unknown, so that in 1890, when the entry was found in the Sixth 
Exhibition Catalogue of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in 1817, of a “Portrait of Governor Mifflin and Lady by Copley,” 
the writer thought it must be a misattribution, especially as it was 
not then known that Mifflin ever had a wife. Thus time clears up 
many doubtful questions, and few of greater interest than the present. 
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A TRIPTYCH BY SASSETTA -: BY OSVALD SIREN 


HAVE recently examined a small triptych in a private collec- 

tion in New York and formerly in the Chabriéres-Arlés Col- 

lection in Paris, representing the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
and, on the wings, St. John the Baptist and St. Bartholomew. On 
the top of the central panel is an abbreviated representation of the 
Last Judgment, and above the Saints, on the wings, is represented 
the Annunciation. On the outside of the wings are two small medal- 
lions with Christ on the Cross and the mourning Virgin. 

The picture, which measures 24x 19.5 inches, is a fine and 
early work by the Sienese painter Stefano di Giovanni, called 
Sassetta (1392-1450) ; it is thoroughly characteristic of the master 
in all its morphological details (as we are going to see), but at the 
same time it reveals the close relation between Sassetta and Paolo 
di Giovanni Fei, who probably for some time was his teacher. This 
*fact leads us to the conclusion that the triptych must be of com- 
paratively early date, hardly painted after 1430. 

The central composition gives us an impression of Sassetta’s 
poetic mode of conception. The Virgin is seated on the ground 
under a shed, at the side of the manger, looking at the approaching 
shepherds, while the white dove of the Holy Spirit and some small 
angels hover, as a celestial protection, over the Child. Behind the 
Virgin stands St. Joseph; he looks at the dove and raises his hand 
as if to ask the shepherds not to disturb the divine mystery and still- 
ness of the scene. , 

Higher up opens a hilly landscape strewn with small trees and 
shrubs and ending in a mountain ridge that stands out in sharp sil- 
houette against the sky. The shepherds are gathered around a fire 
on the hillside, one lying on the ground and the others standing, 
all listening to the angel who brings them the glad tidings from 
heaven. The open landscape, with the dark trees, the solitary stork 
and the mountain peaks in the distance, are painted in subdued 
colors to suggest the half light of the dawn. It shows the master 
at his best and gives us a hint of his imaginative interpretation of 
nature. This landscape may be compared to similar views in Sas- 
setta’s two small pictures in the Jarves Collection in New Haven. 
Not only the general conception but also the details, such as the 
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trees and the small hills, are closely corresponding in these land- 
scapes. 

The two stately saints, St. John the Baptist and St. Bartholo- 
mew, are also quite characteristic. The tall figure of the Baptist, 
with the lithe form and small round head, recurs again in a little 
triptych by Sassetta in the Gallery at Siena, where the position of 
the Baptist’s pointing hand also is identical, and St. Bartholomew 
shows the same old man’s type, with broad forehead, curly hair 
and long beard, as St. Anthony in the Jarves pictures mentioned 
above. The draping of the mantles in soft folds that still retain 
something of the gently flowing Gothic rhythm is also characteristic 
of Sassetta. The same mode of draping can be studied in all the 
authentic works by the master. 

Sassetta, like most of the early Sienese painters, loved to adorn 
his Saints and Virgins with gold-embroidered garments, and here 
he has given his best in the robe of the Annunciation Angel, in the 
gown of the Virgin and in St. Bartholomew’s undergarment. All 
the ornaments are executed with great care, and the drawing of 
the details shows that incomparable refinement which we are used 
to find in Sassetta’s paintings. But the master was not only an ac- 
complished technician, he was also a poet and an imaginative creator, 
as can be seen even in this little triptych. 


HOPPNER’S PORTRAIT OF ANNE CAREY «< BY W.G. 
BLAIKIE-MURDOCH 


T is nature’s law that spring should come only once in the year. 
But in autumn, and in winter, men will often look back with 
longing on the freshness of April, trying vainly to believe that 

they are indeed living in that time, and something curiously akin to 
this fond retrospection takes place ever and again in art. For herein 
too there are seasons, as it were, certain ages bringing forth hardly 
any beauty, others yielding so wonderful a harvest that they are 
memorable forever. And frequently there are artists who, inclined 
to hold that the life of their own era scarcely constitutes fit material 
for their work, and feeling also a great distaste for the formula they 
find chiefly current, gaze backwards lovingly into one of those remote 
periods which were specially rich in immortal art, striving more 
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zealously to emulate this bygone glory than to create anything new 
and individual. Always, no doubt, there will be painters and sculp- 
tors looking in this fashion towards the Italy of Renaissance days, 
and some likewise who will find their ideal in the Spain of Velas- 
quez, or the Flanders of the van Eycks. But surely the real spring- 
tide of the arts took place in the Greece of Phidias, and the rarer 
Praxiteles, it being hence to the great credit of the eighteenth century 
that, for a little while, it frankly accepted the lofty masters of Hellas 
as its model. And if Hoppner played but a minor role in this retro- 
spective movement, styled usually the “classic revival,” certainly his 
participation in it bore lovely fruit in his full-length Portrait of 
Anne Carey, the canvas lately acquired by a New York collector, 
Mr. Benjamin M. Duke. 

A daughter of the versatile playwright, George Carey, among 
whose laurels it is that he wrote about Shakespeare when the 
dramatist was largely out of vogue, Anne was herself a member of 
the dramatic profession, and to her admirers, whose name was legion, 
she was known as Nance, or Nancy. She lived much in London 
with her father, at whose home she bore a son out of wedlock—the 
most famous of British actors, Edmund Kean—and the Careys’ home 
seems in fact to have been something of a rallying-ground of vir- 
tuosi, Hoppner during a long while being a frequent visitor there. 
It was in 1780, apparently, when his age was only twenty-two, that 
he painted the portrait of Nance, this year being otherwise a notable 
one for him, inasmuch as it witnessed the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy of his Primrose Girl, the praise of which laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. His model in this instance was Phaebe Wright, 
who, subsequently becoming his wife, was herself a gifted artist, 
moulding likenesses in wax which won her the sobriquet of “the 
Promethean modeller.”” And whether she relished this classical 
allusion or not, there can be little doubt but that indirectly she helped 
to direct her husband’s gaze ephemerally towards the great art of 
pre-Christian centuries; for being of American birth she was 
friendly with Benjamin West, bringing Hoppner into touch with 
that artist, who, like his fellow-immigrant, Copley, was among the 
prime abettors of the “classic revival.” 

The movement was a signally extensive one, manifesting itself 
very considerably in architecture in Russia, for example, and in 
sculpture in Italy and Sweden; while in Germany it had countless 
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devotees, notably of course Winckelmann. In general, however, 
France is credited with having inaugurated the affair, nor can it 
well be gainsaid that it was in that country the revival gained most 
support. But, long before Percier and Fontaine had built the Arc 
de Triomphe du Carrousel, long before Louis David had begun 
to paint in pseudo-antique style, numerous artists in Britain had 
illustrated determination to return to the simple, stately manner of 
the Hellenic school. One of the first of such was the sculptor of the 
Shakespeare memorial at Westminster, William Kent, whose ar- 
cheological fervor procured him some sharp satire from Hogarth, 
who, naturally despising the movement, aimed his shafts at another 
of its early votaries, Lord Burlington, the reputed designer of Bur- 
lington House. A further pioneer was that prince of Scottish archi- 
tects, Robert Adam, whose deification of pre-Christian art was 
seconded presently by his compatriot, Sir William Hamilton, com- 
monly regarded as the initial collector of Greek vases. And, whilst 
he was active thus, Wedgwood and Flaxman commenced showing in 
their respective outputs a fervent apotheosis of Hellas, a bias kin 
with theirs being expressed shortly by Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
Meanwhile West and Copley had settled in London, and to them the 
proverbial grace and charm of eighteenth century work appeared 
wholly trivial, both declaring loudly that grandeur is the supreme 
quality in art. Nor was it long ere their influence became markedly 
evident with British painters, in particular Barry, Fuseli and Runci- 
man; while Reynolds himself was unmistakably friendly towards the 
attitude of the two Americans, as witness the main tenor of his 
Discourses. Nevertheless, it is a thin line which demarks the grand 
from the grandiose, so that most of the English painting which re- 
sulted from this brief adoration of epics in the antique manner is 
little better than magniloquent, and accordingly is now forgotten. 
But in Hoppner’s portrait is seen discipleship of the true and flaw- 
less kind; for the master has derived beauty, and purely beauty, 
from this fleeting worship of old-world art. 

The best works of Louis David must ever be ranked high in 
his country’s achievement, as must the best by many of his group: 
Houdon, Vigée le Brun, Prud’hon, Dominique Ingres. Only, if 
these artists evaded the occasional pompousness of the British fol- 
lowers of West and Copley, they were prone in searching for a fine 
severity to arrive at the cold, if not the icy, while their quest for the 
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simple resulted sometimes in the bald. Moreover, they erred grossly 
in the unmitigated nature of their devotion to the antique, carrying 
this cult the length of deriding noisily the winsome art of their im- 
mediate predecessors in France: the school of Francois Boucher. 
But there is not the slightest cause to suppose that Hoppner, at any 
time, shared their outlook in this respect; and his Anne Carey is a 
picture which Boucher may readily be imagined admiring passion- 
ately, it being easy also to conceive Gainsborough viewing it with 
the utmost delight. For here, in rich measure, is that elegance which 
was everything to these typical painters of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, Hoppner having withal contrived, somehow, to blend this 
quality with those which the classicists sought. Divinely simple, 
dignified and almost grave, the canvas is above all marked by a 
noble stateliness: that element for which the Greeks are almost a 
synonym, those Greeks who are destined ever and again to be ac- 
cepted passionately as exemplars, and whose own achievement con- 
stitutes surely the very springtime of the arts. 
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